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given, but the “ approximate values generally 
used ” need revision (or deletion) when they range 
up to a discrepancy, in the case of zinc, of more 
than a half per cent. The author uses a nomen¬ 
clature that we consider objectionable, though of 
course it is not original, as in the case of the 
analysis of barium chloride. Here we have 
“ estimation of barium ” and “ estimation of 
chloride.” The word “chloride” is used to in¬ 
dicate the combined chlorine, and as this word 
has for some generations indicated the whole salt, 
a new and additional meaning is given to an old 
word, and this leads to confusion. Moreover, this 
method is not consistent because, while it tries to 
distinguish between free and combined chlorine, 
there is no attempt made to distinguish between 
free and combined barium. 

Mr. Hampshire (2) gives the usual selection of 
volumetric work that is prescribed for elementary 
students, but his book has a special value in in¬ 
cluding, after each section, short instructions for 
the examination of those pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions that are appropriately analysed by the 
method described. Mr. Thole’s “Qualitative 
Organic Analysis ” (4) contains a considerable 
amount of information in a convenient form. It is 
gratifying to see that the author aims at treating 
the subject “ on simple and logical lines.” But there 
are other logical methods of work, and, at the same 
time, simpler systems from a practical point of 
view, besides the one that begins with six tests 
for elements, and follows these with more than a 
dozen “additional preliminary tests,” with six more 
to be added “if the substance is carbocyclic,” be¬ 
fore going to the “distinguishing and confirmatory- 
tests. ” It ought not to be a question of the choice 
between this tedious method and the random 
guessing referred to in the introduction, and which 
admittedly is far too general. These three 
volumes have been carefully prepared and will take 
their places as useful laboratory text-books. 

The other two volumes are not beginners’ books. 
Mr. Herbert B. Stocks, in his “Water Analysis” 
(3), solves the old controversy as to the respective 
merits of getting at the organic matter by 
Wanklyn’s distillation with alkaline permangan¬ 
ate and Frankland’s combustion for carbon and 
nitrogen, by giving both. Similarly he gives both 
Clark’s soap method and Hehner’s titration 
method for hardness. A great deal of the book 
is very familiar reading. The author rightly says 
that the biological examination requires separate 
treatment. When he says that the microscopical 
examination is included, we turned with interest 
to this heading and were disappointed to find that 
only a page is devoted to it. 

Dr. Haldane’s “Methods of Air Analysis ” (5) is 
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a volume of an essentially different character from 
any of the preceding. It contains a description 
of methods of air and gas analysis that the author 
has found useful in connection with experimental 
work in physiology, chemistry, and hygiene. The 
practical details of the methods are many of them 
original, and the description of them gives exactly 
what the worker in this branch of analysis would 
wish to know. The larger apparatus for air 
analysis has a gas-measuring vessel that holds 
21 c.c. and gives readings to o’ooi c.c. Absorp¬ 
tions are done in attached pipettes, and a control 
tube does away with the need for barometer and 
thermometer. A smaller portable apparatus 
allows of an error limit of 01 per cent. Other 
portable apparatus for special purposes are 
described, such as for small percentages of carbon 
dioxide, and the examination of the air in mines. 
The recognition and estimation of small propor¬ 
tions of carbonic oxide in air by means of the 
blood test are fully dealt with. Flame methods 
of estimating oxygen and methane are given, and 
the detection of various poisonous gases and the 
estimation of dust are shortly described. It is 
a thoroughly practical book, and deals with this 
important subject concisely and yet fully. 

OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Views and Reviews. From the Outlook of an 
Anthropologist. By Sir Harry Johnston, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Pp. v + 314. (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1912.) Price 35. 6 d . 
net. 

Ix his most recent book Sir Harry Johnston has 
re-written several articles that have appeared in 
various journals and included some lectures on 
colonial subjects. Despite the diversity of sub¬ 
jects here treated there runs through all the broad 
views of a man who has seen much and travelled 
far, and an attempt to give an anthropological 
explanation to the matters dealt with. The foreign 
relations and colonial aspirations of Germany, 
however, do not concern us here. The opening 
chapter consists of an earnest appeal for the recog¬ 
nition of anthropology by the Government, and 
we hope that some of our legislators will take it 
to heart. The Royal Anthropological Institute has 
only one underpaid official, not “ two paid officials ” 
(p. 5), and the total membership is but 508; it will 
be a happy day when it “scarcely reaches to two 
thousand ” (p. 8). The chapters on Ireland are of 
considerable interest, and contain some first-hand 
observations, but we doubt if portions of them 
will be acceptable to the Irish. Sir Harry, despite 
the almost universal opinion of British archaeolo¬ 
gists to the contrary, accepts the occurrence of 
Paleolithic man in Scotland and Ireland (p. 63), 
but in the following passage picturesqueness pre¬ 
dominates over sober narration of ascertained 
facts:—“The westernmost Aryans, armed with 
iron weapons, first conquered, then intermarried 
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with, a dark Iberian people, who in their turn had 
imposed a Mediterranean speech on the still 
earlier Mongoloids, Australoids, and Basques of 
Palaeolithic Ireland ” (p. 74). There is scarcely a 
statement in this sentence which is not open to 
criticism. Many remarks, too, in the chapter on 
“Racial Problems ” are on a par with this. Sir 
Harry is always interesting and suggestive, and 
the book should be widely read in spite of the 
fact that some of the statements do not represent 
the conclusions to which most anthropological 
investigators have arrived. Those in authority in 
our own Empire and in foreign countries should 
read the final chapter on “ The Preservation of 
Fauna and Flora.” 

Trattato di Chimica Organica Generate e Applicata 

all’ Industria. By Prof. Ettore Molinari. 

Second edition. Pp. xxiii+1087. (Milan: 

Ulrico Hoepli, 1912.) Price 18 lire. 

The first edition of this work, reviewed in Nature 
in 1910 (vol. lxxxiv, p. 170), was so rapidly ex¬ 
hausted that within two years of its publication a 
new edition was called for. In preparing this, not 
only has the old text been carefully revised, but 
upwards of 100 pages of new matter have been 
added; the principal sections which have been 
enlarged are those dealing with the manufacture 
of coal-tar, of dyes and colouring matters, and 
the alkaloids; the statistical information, which 
was so novel and useful a feature of the first 
edition, has been corrected to 1910, and where 
possible to 1911. Some interesting information 
(and criticism), for instance, is given under this 
heading of the recent operations of the Camera 
Agrumaria in Sicily in endeavouring to control 
prices of the raw material of the citric acid in¬ 
dustry. There is no doubt, as proved by the 
rapid exhaustion of the first edition, that such a 
work meets a long-felt want, and we are glad to 
note that an English translation by Mr. T. H. 
Pope is shortly to be issued; a German transla¬ 
tion is also being prepared by Prof. Siebert. 

W. A. D. 

Peeps at Industries: Rubber. By Edith A. 

Browne. Pp. viii + 88 + plates. (London: A. 

and C. Black, 1912.) Price is. 6 d,. net. 

This book is intended to give the general reader 
a popular account of the rubber-growing industry. 
After a picturesque account of the discovery of the 
utility of rubber, he is taken successively through 
the regions of Brazil and Central America, and 
made to realise vividly the conditions under which 
rubber is produced in each country. The sources 
of the different American and African wild rubbers 
are described, and a graphic account of the collec¬ 
tion of gutta-percha and balata is also given. 
The reader then learns how Mr. H. A. Wickham 
succeeded under great difficulties in transporting 
some Para rubber seeds from Brazil to Kew, and 
how these have given rise to the vast rubber 
plantations in the Middle East. All the processes 
involved in the production of raw rubber are 
described in non-technical language, and will be 
readily understood by anyone.. 

The book is singularly free from literary slips, 
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but the phrase “ Britain, England, Holland, and 
Germany ” (p. 42) has apparently been overlooked. 
The twenty-four excellent illustrations add con¬ 
siderably to the value of the book, which is 
heartily recommended to anyone desiring a non¬ 
technical account of rubber production. 

Atlas typischer Spektren. By Prof. J. M. Eder 
and Prof. E. Valenta. Pp. xv+ 143 + 53 plates. 
(Vienna: Alfred Holder, 1911.) (Kaiserliche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.) Price 90 marks. 
This publication contains the results of the study 
and reduction to wave-lengths of the lines in the 
flame, arc, and spark spectra of many of the 
chemical elements. In all, thirty elements are 
dealt -with for the flame spectrum, sixty-six for the 
arc spectrum, and sixty-eight for the spark spec¬ 
trum. In general, the region of spectrum dis¬ 
cussed extends from about A 2400 to about A 7000. 
The lists of lines given are not overburdened 
with the great number of extremely weak lines 
which occur in the spectra of some of the 
elements, but this exclusion of the weakest lines 
does not detract from the value of the work. 

In addition to the text and tabular lists of wave¬ 
lengths, there are fifty-three excellent helio¬ 
gravure plates of the various spectra. On these 
a wave-length scale is given showing every 
hundredth tenth-metre. The chief lines shown in 
the plates have the wave-length numbers placed 
opposite them, which makes the identification 
easy, and thus greatly enhances the usefulness of 
the publication. The wave-lengths of the lines in 
the lists are given to the nearest hundredth of a 
tenth-metre. One has no hesitation in pronouncing 
this to be by far the most complete and useful 
collection of laboratory spectra yet published, and 
the library of any practical chemist, physicist, or 
spectroscopist will be incomplete without it. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible jot 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

Some Optical Experiments. 

During some recent work I had occasion to try 
the following experiments, the results of which are, 
I trust, of sufficient interest to be recorded in your 
columns. 

Exp. 1.—Take a disc of white cardboard about 
36 in. diameter and draw thereon a series of black 
rings | in. wide and 1 in. apart, leaving a central 
disc (white) 2 in. diameter. Hang this on the wall 
of a room fitted with a central cluster of three electric 
lights. Each light should be on a separate switch; 
one light should be of 100 cp,, one of 50 cp., and 
one of 8 cp. With all the lights on, gaze steadily 
at the central white disc from a distance of 3 ft. 
for about fifteen seconds, when an assistant should 
switch out the 100-cp. lamp. The whole disc will 
for a moment be invisible; then the central white spot 
only' will reappear. After an interval of about ten 
seconds the outer white ring will reappear, followed 
by the others in succession towards the centre, until 
the whole disc is visible. 
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